ELIZABETH
had she not been sustained by a belief in this Providence
and in her own judgment.
Her variableness and irresolution were notorious, especi-
ally in matters which concerned charges; which once moved
Walsingham (then ambassador in Paris about her marriage)
to write a very straight letter, wherein he rebuked her for
irresolution and parsimony, saying that if she continued in
her sparing and improvident courses there was not one of
her Councillors but would rather wish himself in the
farthest part of Ethiopia than enjoy the fairest palace in
England.
Nevertheless, her parsimony which has been so much con-
demned was one of the principal causes of her greatness, for
she knew that nothing would more quickly destroy the love
of her subjects than to tax them without good and necessary
cause, as her successors soon found. It had also this good
result, that when her necessities were greatest her Parlia-
ments gave her money the more willingly. She kept a
tight hold over the expenses of her service, knowing full well
that her officers would cheat her when they could and if
they dared; for the public services were very corrupt,
especially in the administration of the army, and above all
in Ireland. Such husbandry was very galling to her com-
manders, and not least to Essex, who was openhanded and
generous with honours and rewards, and so by natural
consequence greatly indebted to his creditors. On his re-
turn to court after his great victory at Cadiz in 1596, he was
not greeted by the Queen with favour and commendation,
but with a demand for a strict account of the money spent
and received, for she was very angry when she perceived
that, owing to the embezzlement of the loot, the expedition
had cost her more than she would receive.
As for her love affairs, many gross scandals were spread
about during her reign, but chiefly by those who had no
chance of learning the truth. Nor for the most part are
they worthy of any credence, for in all ages the private
morals of a prince, the less they are known, the more are
they scandalised. Yet it must be remembered that she
was the daughter of Henry the Eighth and Anne Boleyn,
and therefore not naturally inclined to the cloister; and she
encouraged familiarities from her favourite courtiers, which
were fuel for scandalmongers. If she gave herself to any
man, then it would seem to have been Leicester, whom she